UNDECLARED   WAR
Swiss people were prepared; at any rate, they were
made to feel that they would not be spared when the
day of reckoning came. Nazi German students were
active at Swiss Universities, especially, as it happened,
at Geneva, where ridicule of the collapsing League of
Nations was not unwelcome. At this time German
propaganda had its best Swiss successes in French
Switzerland. The most articulate circles there, those
represented by the very conservative journal de Geneve
and Gazette de Lausanne, were ready to take the German
view that the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 1935 supplied
the justification for the German action in the Rhine-
land. These people, moreover, had long expressed
great apprehension with regard to the intentions of the
Socialist Mayor of Geneva at that time, M. Nicole,
and of the French-Swiss Popular Front. Although
the German-Swiss Socialists refused to work with the
Communists, the French-Swiss Conservatives attri-
buted German-Swiss anti-Nazi feeling to the strength
of the Socialists in Zurich and Basle. When M. Blum
became Premier of France they seemed to be far more
afraid of France than of Germany. The Radicals of
Geneva, the French-Swiss version of the Freethinking
Party, led by MM. Picot and Lachenal, was actually
larger than the Conservative group, but while talking
less nervously it was not uninfluenced by the anti-Red
cries; French Switzerland, too, was industrial and the
slump had embittered the conflict between Capital
and Labour.
Among the German-Swiss it is easy to see that the
Nazification of Germany had revived some of the most
perplexing emotions of the nineteenth century, while
economic circumstances had inclined the possessing